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FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURY MAJOLICA. 
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PRIMITIVE ITALIAN MAJOLICAS IN 
THE DETROIT MUSEUM 


MERICAN Museums and private collections are rich in glazed 

pottery from the oldest Chinese ceramics to the English “Slip- 
ware” and the Mexican faience of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In particular the early Persian, early Chinese and Japanese 
ceramic ware is represented in the New World with a fullness and 
beauty which we do not at all get in the European museums. Also 
many excellent pieces of Italian majolica of the classic period have 
strayed over there, and certain private collections like those of J. P. 
Morgan, J. E. Widener and W. R. Hearst, give in this respect an ex- 
cellent survey of the art of the greatest masters of Florence (Caffogi- 
olo), Siena (Master Benedetto), Gublio (Master Giorgio), Faenza, 
Castel Durante, Dernta and Urbino in the sixteenth century. On the 
other hand there has been hitherto comparatively little interest in the 
primitive art of the Italian majolicas of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, if occasionally some piece did get into a public or private 
collection.’ 


1See W. R. Valentiner on the beginning of Majolica in Tuscany, Art inv America, 1913. 
Translation by Catherine Beach Ely 
Copyright, 1924, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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So much the more gratifying is it that a rather small Museum like 
the Detroit Institute now makes a beginning with the acquisition of 
quite a large collection of seventeen primitive Italian majolicas. 

Admittedly these primitive Italian majolicas have only in very few 
instances the fascination which the Persian faience ware has had since 
the very beginning (as is proved by the luster faience ware of Samarra 
of the ninth century), or such as the artistic exquisite stoneware of 
Japan possesses. On the other hand they possess much character and 
diversity of form and a great freshness in design and color. 

Clay receptacles were during the entire Middle Ages in Italy very 
simple, indeed for the most part very rough, as in fact in this period 
and country the handicrafts, in everything that was not intended for 
the church, first received artistic form with the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. At first they were in the form of simple bowls, with or 
without handles and plates, together with jugs or short containers, 
sometimes in fantastic forms which are covered with drawings of 
Gothic leaves, ribbon designs, weapons, animals and human figures 
which are outlined in dull purple, within however filled out with green 
or more seldom with pale blue. These earliest receptacles as yet still 
half Gothic in decoration and often painted with popular fantastic and 
humorous figures, whose glaze was still produced with molten lead, are 
usually called Orvieto-Ware. And correctly so, in so far as that it was 
there that the most characteristic pieces were found; but a very similar 
ware was at that time produced in a number of important places on 
both sides of the Appenines from Rome to Florence, as occasional dis- 
coveries in these places showed. In Orvieto the discoveries were so 
plenteous because the quarries in the rocky city were roomy and easily 
accessible. For this reason the first rich discoveries under the palaces 
caused a regular fever in the poor city. Suddenly many hundreds of 
these Orvieto vases and plates mostly pieced together out of fragments 
came upon the market, indeed in London and Paris ambitious inhab- 
itants of Orvieto opened several of their own shops, which ended in a 
great fiasco. For there is only a small circle of connoisseurs who ap- 
preciate such primitive, and at the same time, local art, and moreover 
at that time primitive art had to first create a demand for itself. 

Among the Majolica pieces now owned by the Detroit Museum is 
the tankard with a bird in the middle between vine branches with flow- 
ers and leaves (Plate I, 4) a characteristic good piece of Orvieto man- 
ufacture dating back to the middle of the fourteenth century. Similar 
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to it is the bowl with two handles of about the same period which is also 
decorated with a bird (Plate II, 1), and the similar dish with a skill- 
fully executed lily in the middle (Plate II, 4). Probably the jar stand- 
ing near it with a handle and a hastily painted bird as decoration, 
which has been darkened by the baking process, is also from Orvieto 
(Plate II, 2). Doubtless the big plate (Plate II, 6) with three heart- 
shaped leaves in the middle is of the same origin. Also the pitcher 
which displays, on a plain white background without any framing, an 
upright lion of excellent heraldic drawing, I should be inclined to iden- 
tify as Orvieto ware of the late fifteenth century (Plate I, 6). 

Among the rest of the primitive majolicas which come from other 
places on both sides of the Appenines, two complete pitchers with a 
braided design and Gothic leaves on a narrow hatched background 
(Plate I, 7 and 9) of manganese color, are characteristic examples of 
the ware of that period produced in Siena. Simple as they are, they 
are nevertheless superior to the Orvieto vases in form and decoration. 
It is now recognized that the potters of Siena several centuries later 
manufactured majolicas which belong to the best that this art has pro- 
duced in Italy. 

Faenza was earlier considered as one of the oldest and among the 
most highly esteemed places for majolica production. In fact pottery 
has been found there which may be traced to the fourteenth century by 
its decoration of the coat of arms of the Manfredi, rulers of Faenza. 
Various important pieces among the majolicas acquired by the Detroit 
Museum are typical faience creations of the fifteenth century. Char- 
acteristic for this faience-period is the deep blue-black in which the de- 
sign is mostly carried out, and a snake-like flourish with which the 
edges of the plates, the neck or central portion of the pitchers and jars, 
are almost uniformly decorated. The pieces in the Detroit Museum 
show exactly these characteristic qualities unmistakably, especially the 
splendid big pitcher with the coat-of-arms with three wheels (Plate I, 
5), encircled with reed-like broad leaves, the entire design in dark blue. 
Also a rather small tankard (Plate I, 1), the large plate with a coat-of- 
arms in the middle and the typical snake-like flourish on the broad rim 
(Plate I, 8), finally the large apothecary-jar (albarello) with the same 
twisted ornament and a great pomegranate among graceful flower 
stems (Plate I, 8). 

This apothecary-jar shows already in its form the influence of 
Islamitic faience, which at that time was brought into Italy from the 
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East and the West and was used as models, of which there is as yet no 
trace in the Orvieto-ware. This influence is first apparent, in its strong 
and favorable effect upon style, in Florence, where since the beginning 
of the fifteenth century the leading merchant families had introduced 
from their factories in Spain large splendid receptacles and dishes of 
the so-called Hispano-Moresque ware. The pitcher (Plate I, 1) shows 
an example of the early small flower design faithfully copied in Flor- 
ence from Hispano-Moresque models in the middle of which the es- 
cutcheon of an upright lion is left free. Unfortunately it will never be 
possible to determine these escutcheons since Florence alone possessed 
not less than three hundred families who carried this upright lion (lion 
rampant) in their coat-of-arms. There occurs in the Florentine pottery 
another design in Gothic leaf forms, mostly of strong green color. 
Perhaps the skilful large plate (Plate II, 7) is such a work. The storm- 
tossed leaves, which as if whipped by a wind circle around the middle, 
and the similar design of leaves on the edge, are of unusual originality ; 
a sure indication concerning the place in which the plate originated, 
whether it was really in Florence as I suspect, depends especially on 
the color, which can only be judged from the original. In order to make 
a full comprehension of the importance of the majolicas of the fifteenth 
century possible, the directors of the Detroit Museum must also ac- 
quire examples of various other Florentine majolicas; as for instance 
those with a graceful design of leaves and vine branches, with the wild 
turnip, vine foliage and peacock’s eyes design, which one and all devel- 
oped under the influence of Hispano-Moresque faience, but above all 
the imposing vases and tankards with plant and animal designs in co- 
balt blue first manufactured for the Florentine hospitals, the models for 
which probably came from the interior of Asia. In the Detroit collec- 
tion there is also a plate in mezzo-majolica the manufacture of which 
in the fifteenth century based on ware produced in Egypt in the Segraf- 
fito method had spread from Venice over almost all Upper Italy. 

Upon the foundation already laid it will not be difficult for the De- 
troit Museum to give gradually through further acquisitions a survey 
of the majolica art of Italy, which represents one of the most attractive 
branches of the Renaissance handicrafts. 


BERLIN 
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ODILON REDON 


N the midst of French impressionism which was a dazzling develop- 
ment of realism illustrated by Courbet, we find a painter who turns 
his back upon current life with its materialism, and takes as little as 
possible from nature, from her palpable beauties, from her daily 
manifestations. Neither man, as he is outwardly, nor landscape in its 
customary appearances, attract him. He applies his pictorial material 
not to that which is on the surface, but to that which is in the depths. 
The mysteries of our world and the mysteries of our soul alone inter- 
est him, alone move him. In all his creative work an enigmatic tend- 
ency seems to prevail out of which he develops his mysticism and the 
particular form of his spirituality and idealism. The painter who says 
of himself :—“My sketches inspire and do not define; they do not de- 
termine anything; they place us like music in the ambiguous world of 
the indeterminate,”—this painter is Odilon Redon. 

Spiritualist, and symbolist, Odilon Redon, according to the ex- 
ample of the ancient masters, gives a human head to bodies taken from 
the venerable fables of the Middle Ages, marries the organic with the 
inorganic and makes use of ancient allegories, either to extract new 
picturesque effects, or to describe our most secret emotions. But the 
imagination of Redon plunges into other sources, which before him 
were alien to artists. The bottom of the sea with its fauna and its 
hybrid and hermaphrodite flora, the quivering deformities of monsters 
under the microscope, the renewed miracles of spiritualism and of the 
occult inspire and tempt his palette to which impressionism offers, in 
addition, such diversity of power and a suppleness hitherto unknown. 

Repeatedly the microcosm of the infinitely small furnished its con- 
figurations and its coloration to the work of Odilon Redon. These 
animalcules resemble sometimes flowers, such as the bacteria of miquel, 
red and white, cut like the five petals of a pansy, at other times beasts 
born of the night, like the typhoid microbe, which has the aspect of a 
spider with tentacles, or like the microbe of malaria, polypus and ar- 
borescent, or yet again they resemble the bacillus of diphtheria, forming 
hieroglyphic signs; these clusters, pearls, exclamation points, commas 
and little mallets; these hairy forms creased like vaguely shaped sea 
beasts, or all flaky and ragged; these “antinomicoses” dishevelled like 
chrysanthemums; these pyroplasms which resemble the little eggs of 
a pigeon or the seeds of a bean, spotted, veined and striped; these con- 

Translation by Catherine Beach Ely 
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stellations of suns, stars and comets, blue, rose, grey, purple, green— 
all these fermenting shapes, microscopic organisms, tinted and en- 
circled with a thousand colors, such as we see them in the preparations 
and upon the tables of the laboratory, are here found interpreted and 
conventionalized in pictures, drawings and lithographs. 

Other monsters feed this imagination avid of unexplored shadowy 
regions, monsters as fabulous as the microbes: these are the ones which 
inhabit the depths of the sea and belong to three kingdoms at the same 
time—animal, vegetable and mineral ;—the zoophytes, stars of the sea, 
gorgonia, corals and sponges, flowering like innocent plants, devouring 
like ferocious beasts. 

Finally, the third marvellous element from which phantasmagoria 
are derived consists of ectoplasmic apparitions, astral bodies, fluid 
phenomena. 

But this is not all. There exist in the work of Odilon Redon pas- 
sages which exceed, in fantasy and mystery, the strangeness of aspects, 
the horrible amorphy of these elementary creatures, as, for example, 
when he treats the imponderable subject:—‘“‘The breath which con- 
trols living creatures is also in the spheres,” which he visualizes by 
means of forms rudimentary, embryonic, scarcely defined, moving in 
an obscure and morbid air, and in a turbid light. 


Impelled by the nature of a genius lyric rather than plastic, by a 
faniasy which is ethereal to such a degree that it cannot easily be 
crystalized in painting or drawing,—Redon, who meanwhile possesses 
the divination of the metaphor, attacks conceptions the most abstruse 
and the least material. Thus he gives the figurative interpretation of 
a poetical image of Poe:—“Before the black sun of melancholy, Le- 
nora appears”; he represents in black and white with his unctuous 
lithographic crayon another phrase of the poet: —“On the horizon the 
angel of certainty and in the somber Heaven a questioning eye”, a 
phrase of a purely subjective value, ill adapted, it would seem, to any 
formal evocation, to any translation or plastic adaptation. Neverthe- 
less Odilon Redon adapts it, translates it into the language of lines and 
planes, by recomposing it in this way :—on the shadowy celestial vault 
shine a mass of stars; lower down, under this luminous dust, an eye 
looks out in supplication ; below extends a sheet of water, dead water, 
heavy and dense; and behind this stagnant pool, there where earth and 
sky unite, a cupid or angel with the weazened face of a new born infant 
smiles enigmatically and raises in the air a finger of its tiny baby hand. 
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Elsewhere, in another lithograph: —“The eye like a strange balloon 
turns toward the infinite”, we see a sphere shaped like an eye with dry 
hard lashes at the joining of the lids, which mounts toward dingy, 
misty opaque skies and lifts, in the form of a small boat, a tray on 
which reposes a human head cut off at the chin. 

In the composition “A mask sounds the funeral knell”, things are 
still less defined: in the midst of menacing gloom downy hairy tufts 
turn and twist; a being with the face of a man and the body of a fabu- 
lous animal sets the bell in motion with a heavy rope which drags like 
a guide rope and is fastened to a gigantic bell clapper. 

Just observe how Redon represents “The swamp flower—a head 
human and sad”:—an exuberant plant full of pods and thorns grows 
in lush, slimy vegetable mould and bears as a terminal flower a pallid 
head, half transparent, lighted, so to speak, in the manner of a night 
lamp, from within. 

Mystery—anguish—delirium—fright are everywhere apparent in 
his work: here, a visage dim and empty where only the despairing eyes 
live and suffer; there, upon a background black and sticky as pitch, a 
fabulous monster annulated and gelatinate terminating in a floating 
tail: or again, in a planetary landscape intersected here and there with 
bare, smooth tree trunks a grinning sphinx shines in the night; and 
yet again in a temple erected to an unknown god, emerges, like a lily 
on its stem, the face of a woman, white, stiff, hieratic, half a madonna 
of the Primitives, half a bleeding Virgin of Gustave Moreau .. . 
viscid abysses, metallic spaces, lunary regions, extravagant architec- 
ture, phosphorescent specters, flaccid and glutinous monsters—this is 
the world of Odilon Redon. 

Sometimes beautiful beings with charming aspects flit across his 
work, but they pass as if driven by an ambiguous and dire fatality, like 
those which appear in the work of Gustave Moreau, and in Japanese 
work. Among the sketches, canvases and engravings of Redon are 
also some creations in Goya’s manner (the Goya of “Caprices” and 
“Proverbs.”) 

Meanwhile, his spiritual bonds are never to be sought exclusively 
among the painters. His masters and affinities are also the poets, two 
especially, who, above all others, are fascinated by the terrible and 
haunted by the fear of the unfathomable—Edgar Poe and Baudelaire. 
He has their sombre imagination, their acuteness of vision and, like 
them, a language which knows how to trace, sometimes in clear cut 
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contours, promptly and surely, again by chiaro-oscuro peopled with 
gleams, thoughts, dreams, and the most nebulous and hidden torments 
of soul. 

As technician—lithographer, aquafortist, draughtsman, pastellist 
and watercolorist,—Redon commands an astonishing versatility which 
brings him into relation with the impressionists. His line is flexible, 
full of starts and surprises. His color, of a vibrating and manifold 
sumptuosity, traverses the entire gamut of light, going from the bright- 
est gleams to the dullest tones of dead leaves, withering heather, para- 
sitic vegetation, rust and mould. Poisonous mushrooms; the fire 
which burns red and gold; the gas flame, violet at the root, orange at 
the tip; the azure flame of alcohol; the perfidious and cold splendor of 
moonlight; blizzards in yellow ochre and ultramarine; stormy skies 
where all the colors darken to a minor scale,—all these real forms of 
color, Odilon Redon utilizes and manipulates to express the unrealities 
which he projects upon his canvases, at the beck of an extraordinary 
inward impressionism. 

Has Odilon Redon formed a school, has he had imitators? Di- 
rectly, no. An individuality so pronounced, an artist so original that 
he creates his own means of expression, his own handwriting, a mind 
so far aside from the customary plastic conceptions, must of necessity 
remain solitary. 

But his influence upon the entire esthetic formation of this era is 
nevertheless great. 

Through him the free interpretation of forms was accentuated, and 
through him was demonstrated the subjective value of a simple ara- 
besque, in conventionalizing the human figure. He made idealism en- 
ter magnificently into the plastic arts, that idealism which uses Nature 
like a dictionary, to employ the famous saying of Delacroix. 

And he did it without rigidity, in a sort of superior caprice which 
abandons none of the discoveries of contemporary painters. 

In the history of French art at the end of the nineteenth century and 
the commencement of the twentieth, already so rich in combinations of 
every sort, Odilon Redon, having to the highest degree the gift of estab- 
lishing relations, joined lyricism to plastic art and made auditory sen- 
sations, as it were, visual, bringing to light, in a delicious and terrifying 
exposure, the subtlest eddies of the obscure clairvoyance which illumi- 
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THE DRAWINGS OF PHILIPE DE CHAMPAIGNE 


INTRODUCTION 

HILIPPE de Champaigne (1602-1674) and the Cardinal de Rich- 

elieu are indissoluably connected in the history of the seventeenth 
century. ‘The mental image that we now have of Richelieu, that we see 
in every theatre or in every illustration for a novel is derived from the 
life size portraits by Champaigne which are to be found, one in the 
National Gallery, London, (Fig. II), one in the Louvre, Paris, and 
one at Chantilly. So in the end Philippe who never in his lifetime bent 
the knee to the powerful prelate becomes his servant in perpetuating 
his memory. 

Richelieu repeatedly tried to persuade Champaigne to live in the 
country house of Richelieu, there to paint to the glory of its master. 
Many were the honours which the Cardinal would have lavished upon 
him, but Champaigne used always to say that his only wish was to be a 
better painter and as in this the Cardinal could not aid him he desired 
no more than his continued goodwill. Much as this independence 
must have angered Richelieu it made him respect the more one of the 
only men who did not come under his power. 

France and Flanders quarrel for the signal honour of possessing 
him, for although he was born in Brussels of Flemish parents, and al- 
though his Flemish tradition may be traced throughout his work, it is 
with the history of French painting that he is chiefly connected. 

From an early age Philippe showed a great propensity for art. 
Félébien says that one of his relations was a daughter of Van Orley and 
that he went often to see her. She constantly spoke to him of her 
father and educated him artistically, in so much that at the age of nine 
or ten he did nothing but copy prints and pictures. Be that as it may, 
by the time he was twelve, Philippe’s father, who had never liked to see 
his son work at art, could no longer offer resistance and put him under 
Jean Bouillon in whose studio he remained for four years. 

It was in 1618 that he met Fouquiére who lent him his drawings. 
These influenced him considerably in the painting of landscape. Two 
years after he worked in Fouquieére’s studio and Félébien says that he 
did so well that after touching up his work Fouquiére could often pass 
it off as his own. At this time his father wished to send him to Ant- 
werp to work under Rubens, and was prepared to pay the necessary 
large entrance fee. Philippe, however, had long cherished the idea of 
going to Italy and persuaded his father to allow him to spend the 
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money in this way—indeed he considered that it would be cheaper. 
With this end in view he reached Paris, which from. now on he was only 
to leave for a few months at atime. He had the good fortune to obtain 
work under Duchesne in the decoration of Marie de Medici’s room, 
and when this painter died in 1627 he succeeded him as painter to the 
Queen Mother, at the same time marrying his eldest daughter. For 
the next forty years Champaigne continued to be a successful court 
painter, during which time he painted many portraits and numberless 
religious and historical pictures. At one time it was said that every 
church in France had an altar piece by Philippe de Champaigne. True 
it is that he found his chief pleasure in the painting of religious sub- 
jects, but as Thieme Becker says his exaggerated piety had a chilling 
effect on his brush. Never, however, was Champaigne an emotional 
painter—he was always an intellectualist and it is in the light of his 
friendship with the Jansenist’s that his work must be judged. There is 
very considerable doubt as to when he first became an intimate of Port- 
Royal. Perhaps it was when he put his daughters there in 1648 or 
earlier in 1625 through Davergier de Hauranne, Abbé of St. Cyran and 
afterwards of Port-Royal. If Philippe’s portrait of Jansenius was 
painted from life it must have been done before 1626, the date of Jan- 
senius’ last stay in Paris. It may, on the other hand, have been done 
after 1640 from a wax cast as was Quesnel’s head of Pascal. From 
1648 at all events he becomes a constant visitor at Port-Royal, and 
many of his finest works are connected with the Jansenists there. 
Perhaps his most beautiful work is the one in the Louvre rep- 
resenting Catherine Agnes, the Mother Superior at Port-Royal, and 
his daughter Catherine (Fig. III). Philippe painted it to honour the 
wonderful recovery of his daughter from a fever, which left her para- 
lysed and for sixteen months unable to walk, abandoned even by the 
best doctors of the day. In this last extremity the Mother Catherine 
Agnes undertook to make a nine days prayer for her and on the 6th Jan. 
1662 the last day of the nine as she was praying; she suddenly felt that 
perhaps the girl would be cured after all. The next day Catherine as 
she sat in her room after a worse night than usual wondered why it was 
that she did not try to walk — upon which she got up, and found that 


she could walk with ease. The picture decpicts the moment when the 


Mother Catherine Agnes receives the impression that Catherine would 


be cured. 
Many of his pictures show an affinity with those of Poussin whose 
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influence he felt and though they sometimes surpass them in colour 
they are always weaker in conception and composition. 

He was one of the first members of the Academy of which he was 
also Professor and Rector. The emoluments from this office he re- 
fused to accept for himself, putting them at the disposal of deserving 
students. With the rising fame of Le Brun he retired quietly from 
public life and worked at those things which he enjoyed most until he 
died. 

It is surprising how little has been written on the subject of Philippe 
de Champaigne. Since Felebien in 1696 there has not been much that 
is new, save for a certain amplifying here and there, and in places a 
considerable addition of local colour the original main dates and land- 
marks have on the whole been accepted. No complete catalogue has 
been made of his paintings though it has many times been attempted; 
he was so prolific a worker and his pictures have been so scattered that 
the task of cataloguing has been found too arduous. His drawings, on 
the other hand, do not present the same difficulties although this would 
seem to be the first time that a list has been published. 

Like Sir Peter Lely he appears to have made very few, the age of 
small drawings, such as we find centred in the Clouets, seeming quite 
to have died with the birth of the seventeenth century. France had al- 
ready lost her passion for albums in her new passion for huge decorative 
paintings. Some twenty-eight sketches furnish the material for all 
that we know about the manner of Champaigne’s drawings. (If any 
others not mentioned in the appended list are known I should be grate- 
ful for particulars). 

Many of these drawings are extremely slight and only four relate 
to known pictures by Champaigne. Of these four the study of a baby 
in the British Museum (Fig. IV) approaches most nearly to a work- 
ing drawing. It is undoubtedly a drawing for the baby in the “Pre- 
sentation in the Temple” of the coll. Hanfstaeng] Murchen, King’s 
Gallery, Brussels (Fig. V). 

Very different is the drawing in the Louvre (Fig. VI) which is but 
the hastiest of notes for the Lyons painting of St. Gervais and St. Pro- 
tais (Fig. VII). 

So often drawings are the key to an Artist’s style and even to char- 
acter and in the case of Philippe de Champaigne much may be learnt 
by a bringing to light of drawings which may have been lost and many 
of which may be rediscovered in America. 
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List oF DRAWINGS BY PHILIPE DE CHAMPAIGNE 


I. CHANTILLY. (1) 


II. DARMSTATT. (1) 


(2) 
(3) 
III. FRANKFORT. (1) 


IV. LONDON. (1) 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


(2 


V. MONTPELLIER. 
(1) 


Meére Angeligne Arnauld — seated — Land- 
scape right with church. Two birds in the sky. 
No. 504 coll. des Portraits dessinés. 330 mm. 
x250 mm. Red chalk and wash. This is per- 
haps a study for No. 102 in the Louvre cata- 
logued as a Philippe de Champaigne but about 
which there is some doubt. 

Nun kneeling. There are also with this on the 
left a study of the right hand for the same fig- 
ure and on the right two studies for the head 
and one study for the left hand. Red chalk 
heightened with white. 

Standing man with curly hair. Pencil. 

Head of the preceding figure. Chalk. 

Portrait of a Young Man, three-quarters right, 
curly hair down each side of face — eyes and 
face done in light red chalk. 

415 mm.x 265 mm. Red chalk. 

Mary mourning over the dead Christ. Seated 
centre with her hands open and showing the 
scene in front of her. In the foreground the 
Christ is seated supported by St. Peter? with 
St. John and the Magdalene at his feet. Four 
other figures — two on each side of Mary. 

175 mm.x 131 mm. Grey wash. 

Study of a baby held on the forearm and right 
hand of a figure not drawn. The left hand is 
drawn above the baby’s legs and is faintly in- 
dicated beneath them. The baby’s left hand 
lies on his chest and his right hand holds the 
index finger of the hand which supports him. 
I9I mm.x290 mm. Pencil and white chalk. 
This is a study for the “Presentation in the 
Temple” at Brussels. On the reverse is a pen- 
cil study of drapery with the right foot of a 
kneeling figure. 

Coll. Alger fac. des Medicins. 

Nun seated with her hand on a book. 

No. 123. Red chalk and white. 

Study for the portrait of his daughter in the 
Louvre. 

This collection is at present dismantled and I 
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PARIS: 
LOUVRE. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 





have been unable to obtain the size of the 
drawing. 


Moses in a Monk’s robe with a cloth tied round 
his head is standing pointing with a rod, which 
follows the line of his index finger, to a slab of 
stone which he holds on his left side. Behind 
him is a brick wall on top of which from left 
to right are a chalice, an urn, a chalice and a 
sphinx couchant. 

Ref. No. 19864. 425 mm.x290 mm. Grey 
wash. 

This drawing has been burnt at all corners — 
it is perhaps a fragment saved from the fires 
of 1793. 

The Last Supper. Christ centre on the other 
side of a table. He holds the bread in His 
right hand and His left hand is lifted in the act 
of blessing. St. John on His right has his 
hands crossed on his breast in a beatific atti- 
tude. The remaining eleven are grouped on 
either side, two being on the near side of the 
table, the left hand figure being turned away 
from the spectator. There are a basin, a jug 
and a bottle on the floor in the right fore- 
ground. 

Ref. No. 19861. 178 mm.x120 mm. Sepia 
wash. 

This drawing has been used for tracing. 

St. Gervais and St. Protais. An extensive 
scene inside? a building. A wooden crane in 
the middle worked by two men. St. Gervais 
and St. Protais lie at the foot of this in a box, 
their feet being towards the spectator. Under 
the box is a hole in the ground half covered 
with planks. In the foreground a ladder going 
down into the hole at the top of which is a 
man whose head and shoulders are visible. 
On the right many church dignataries all ges- 
ticulating while one is on his knees, his hands 
spread out in front of him. On the left a crowd 
of people. 

Ref. No. 19858. 150 mm.x 330 mm. 

Grey wash with a little red chalk. 

Two chalices in right foreground put in in ink. 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 








This is a very early sketch for the oil painting 
at Lyons. 

Virgin and Child on clouds supported by five 
cherubs. The child holds up his right hand. 
Left and right other cherubs, one holding a 
palm leaf. Below the clouds, which divide 
the picture in two portions, is a courtyard. On 
the left is a woman, perhaps St. Agatha, who 
is being tortured by two soldiers who are cut- 
ting off her breasts with long pincers. On the 
right a Roman is seated on a dais pointing to 
the woman with his right hand. Behind him 
stand a group of soldiers and citizens. 

Ref. No. 19869. 245 mm.x2I5 mm. 

Grey wash. 

An Abbesse on a high terrace kneels on the 
left and holds up a small model of a church to 
a Virgin and Child who come down on clouds 
left supported by two cherubs. Other cherubs 
in the sky behind. Landscape with river and 
bridge and hills beyond terrace. Tree left. 
Ref. 1870. 00,031. 235 mm.x 165 mm. 
Pencil and grey wash. 

On the reverse is a study for a kneeling nun 
facing left. There are pin holes at the top of 
this drawing. 

Head of a boy. Three-quarters right — eyes to 
the front, curly hair. Eyelids rather big — big 
reflected light on upper lip. 

Ref. 19859. 235 mm. x 165 mm. 

Chalk red, yellow, black. 

Head of a boy. Three-quarters left, eyes to 
front — heavy curly hair—#inscribed “Nicola 
de plate Montagne, 1658.” 

Ref. No. 19865. 285 mm.x 215 mm. 

Chalk red, brown, black and white. 

There are two pin holes at the top of this 
sketch, 

Head of a Man — middle age — three-quarters 
left, eyes to the front—long thin hair with 
slight curl on middle forehead — small im- 
perial. 

Ref. No. 19867. 215 mm. x 180 mm. 

Pencil. 

This drawing is much rubbed. 
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(9) Head of a Man wearing a high grey hat and 
facing to the right. 
Ref. No. 19868. 185 mm.x 125 mm. 
Red chalk and grey wash. 
ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS. (1) Anne of Austria and her two children kneeling 
before a male and a female saint. In the air 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost sur- 
rounded by a choir of angels. 
No. 11890. 187 mm. x 147 mm. 
Pen and Ink. 
Subscribed. “Pour le tableau de la cheminée 
(sic)” E. Miintz considered that this was a 
drawing for “Voeu de Louis XIII” at Caen. 
COLL. MASSON. (1) Portrait de Pabbé de St. Cyran? 1645? Bust 
facing left, with a skull cap over curly hair — 
dated in ink 1648 (the 8 has been crossed out 
and a 3 inserted in blacklead written in a later 
hand) with “Monsr. Labbé de St. Ciran” 
written underneath and below that “Ph. Cham- 
pagne” written in a later hand. 
230 mm.x 180 mm. Blacklead with Chinese 
white. 

(2) Three Studies for the head of Christ. All three 
are three-quarters right — eyes lifted — mouth 
half open. A light beard covers the oval of 
the face —the hair parted in the middle, fall- 
ing in long folds on the shoulders. In the up- 
per left corner is a study of a draped elbow. 
273 mm. x 376 mm. 

White chalk in three heads and pencil and red 
chalk in elbow. 
This sheet had belonged to the collection, Paul- 
Emile Gasc and Charles Gasc (traces of a 
mark Lugt No. 543 rubbed out and on the 
back in Charles Gasc’s writing “achété 6 f a 
mon frére le 14 Janvier 1860....... etc. 
Lugt No. 1068. 

VII. RENNES. (1) Study of a Monk. 
No. 92c cadre. 
240 mm.x 200 mm. Black chalk. 

VIII. ST. PETERSBURG.? (1) Head of a child. 

Inventaire N. 1824. 200 mm.x 164 mm. 

Italian chalk heightened with white on brown 


paper. 


1] am indebted to Mr. Louis Demont for drawing my attention to these drawings. 
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IX. UTTRECHT. 


X. VIENNA. 


Lonpon 


(Albertina) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(1) 


(2) 


Portrait of a Cardinal — bust front view, wear- 
ing a hood. 

Inventaire N. 1825 (catalogue of 1867 No. 
449). 204 mm.x 170 mm. 

Three chalks on grey paper. 

Portrait of a young lady — half length. 
Inventaire N. 7373. 265 mm.x 182 mm. 
Three chalks on grey paper. 

Portrait of a young lady — half length. 
Inventaire N. 7372. 283 mm.x 200 mm. 
Three chalks on grey paper. 

Artist’s daughter facing three-quarters right. 
On the left in red chalk inscribed “1647 agée 
10 aris” and below in ink “Catherine de Cham- 
paigne.” 

268 mm. x 234 mm. 

Black and red chalk heightened with white. 
Catherine must in 1647 have been at least 10 
years, 4 months. Francoise was 10 years in 


October, 1647. 


Monestry in a landscape — right foreground 
group of houses ending on left in tower with 
broken wall inside which are trees. Left fore- 
ground, part of a garden with road between, 
garden and houses on right. Middle distance, 
group of houses and one church without stee- 
ple. Background, mountains indicated. 

Ref. UR 312. 221 mm. x 360 mm. 

Black chalk and wash. 

St. Sulpice fighting the errors of the Simon- 
iacs. The Saint stands in front of an altar fac- 
ing towards a group on the left; his left hand 
touches a book on the altar, his hair is parted 
and he has a long beard. On either side are 
groups of twelve bearded men—three are whole 
figures —the remaining nine only head and 
shoulders. 

Ref. Ur 310. 314 mm. x 474 mm. 

Black and white chalk. 

It seems that this drawing has been cut on 
either side, on the right there remain visible 
part of legs and a hand of a thirteenth figure. 


WS, Ede. 
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JACOB OCHTERVELT 


ATTERLY our attention has been drawn with increasing interest 

to one of the Dutch genre painters, Jacob Ochtervelt. The Na- 
tional Gallery in London has succeeded in obtaining one after another, 
two fine works by this artist, the Chicago Museum has added to that 
excellent painting from the Ryerson collection (Fig. 5) a further paint- 
ing. The Fogg Art Museum and the Museum in Worcester obtained 
pictures by this artist some time ago, the former a family portrait from 
the Laffan collection, a gift from Mr. Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
(Fig. 1), the latter one of the rare still life pictures of this master. In 
addition to the picture in the Ryerson collection there is another paint- 
ing in a private collection in America which is especially good, the 
charming composition in the collection of Sir William van Horne in 
Montreal (Fig. 6). As is usual when the art world begins to show an 
interest in a certain artist, several interesting pictures which have been 
unknown to the public have appeared at various art dealers, and now 
as generally in such cases there is a tendency to overestimate the artist. 
There is no doubt but that Ochtervelt is a personage of some note, 
and he should perhaps receive a greater measure of our attention as the 
period in which his art developed lacked independent artists, that is 
the last third of the seventeenth century, the decline of Dutch painting. 
His art forms the transition in form and color to the Roccoco at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. That which, however, attracts 
general interest is the similarity of many of his works to those of Ver- 
meer, who had a strong influence on him in later years. In addition to 
this the artist has certain individual traits which rather attract the at- 
tention of the modern mind, a clever use of color and a not very usual 
complicated composition full of rhythmic motion. The color compo- 
sition shows a feeling for delicate and rich color shading. Ochtervelt 
especially loves a pale lemon yellow, with which he uses like Vermeer 
either a strong blue or like Pieter de Hooch a zinnober red, but in both 
cases in lighter shades. He seldom, however, is satisfied with the two 
tone pictures of these two great artists, he usually adds other inter- 
mediate shades, such as a pale green, a light violet, orange brown or 
crimson. There is also very seldom lacking in this rich bouquet of del- 
icate colors that beautifully painted white or pink satin dress, which 
we have seen in Terborch’s pictures. Ochtervelt’s painting is neither 
so pasty and firm as Vermeer’s nor so soft and velvet-like in outline as 
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that of Terborch, it is rather thinner and more veiled. 

Although it is often the color composition which first draws the 
attention to Ochtervelt’s pictures, nevertheless on closer examination 
of the picture we find that the drawing also offers great charm. As a 
contrast to his predecessors iike de Hooch and Vermeer, who place 
their figures on straight lines and in heavy positions beside one an- 
other, he understands how to lend his figures movement and life and 
to combine them gracefully in delicate and animated outlines. He is 
an easy and skillful drawer of figures and has no difficulty in putting 
more than the usual two or three figures in his group pictures, if the 
composition demands more. He also likes to place the individual fig- 
ures in complicated positions — notice the girl standing in the Van 
Horne picture (Fig. 6) and in the picture in a private collection in Lon- 
don (Fig. 7) and the faces with difficult foreshortening especially with 
slanting lower view (the violinist in Fig. 7, the lute player in Fig. 5 and 
3). He usually develops his composition in a slanting direction from 
one corner of the picture, inclining one figure toward the background 
of the picture thus connecting the group with the background (the 
kneeling woman in the foreground of Fig. 4, the violinist in Fig. 7, the 
lute player in Fig. 5). Then in slight waves he inclines further figures 
into the depth of the picture and brings the composition again to the 
starting point in a sharp curve. With this arrangement the artist suc- 
ceeds in lending a certain animation to the relationship of the figures 
to one another and also a graceful rhythm. This rhythm as well as 
the color arrangement is the greatest charm in his pictures. When he 
uses two figures as in the Ryerson collection picture (Fig. 5) he repeats 
the rhythm in both figures in an outline of strong movement and by 
accentuating the silhouettes of the heads and the points of the music 
instruments which they are holding. A similar parallelism can be 
seen in the picture at The Hague (Fig. 2) where the sharply slanting 
line of the group of woman, child and dog in the foreground is repeated 
in the fisher’s group and the two children at the'door. In the Dres- 
den picture (Fig. 10) the rhythm which connects the figures moves in 
animated cadences up and down and the position of the arms seems to 
hold the figures together in a sort of dance which the page at the door 
ends in a dance step. The rhythmic dancing movement is still more 
noticeable in the composition in the Ryksmuseum (Fig. 4 ) where the 
movement is artistically closed in a circle, in a manner very similar to 
that used in the Six picture (Fig. 3) where the figures are placed in a 
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more definite circle. It is certainly not chance that music seems to play 
such an important role in the subjects of the artist, as this apparently 
gives an external reason for the rhythm of the grouping. A good ex- 
ample of this external and subjective coordination of a picture is shown 
in the painting at Brunswick (Fig. 8) which was unjustly attributed to 
G. B. Weenix, and which in this artfully rhythmic position of the fig- 
ures clearly proves that it was painted by our artist. 

In all these points, in the pleasing outlining of the figures, the pref- 
erence for complicated positions and foreshortening, for flat and slant- 
ing background arrangement, for rich, rhythmic color and line compo- 
sition, Ochtervelt’s art means a further development over that of his 
predecessors and is characteristic for the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

We know very little about the life of Ochtervelt. He was not fa- 
mous in his time and was soon forgotten. Houbraken’s report is lim- 
ited to a few lines: Ochtervelt was with Pieter de Hooch an apprentice 
to Berchem and painted group pictures but “without any effect of per- 
spective in the background.” According to this, Ochtervelt was a con- 
temporary of Pieter de Hooch, the notice of his marriagae with Dirkje 
Meesters in 1655 would also bear out this fact. Ochtervelt seems to 
have been at home in Rotterdam, was then a pupil of Berchem in Am- 
sterdam, is mentioned as living in Rotterdam, 1665-72, and returned 
1674, when he received the only important order we know of, to paint 
a portrait of the director of the lepers’ hospital. This splendid portrait 
dated 1674 and consisting of the four governors of the hospital for 
lepers, the superintendent, and a woman with two children, formerly 
in the governor’s room of the hospital for lepers has been lent by the 
town of Amsterdam to the Ryksmuseum and is now exhibited there. 
Later he again lived in Rotterdam where in February, 1710, his widow 
died at the age of eighty. Ochtervelt’s death is usually given as too 
early (before 1700). In the collection of Sir Joseph B. Robinson, sold 
at Christies on July 6, 1923, there was a picture dated 1708. Accord- 
ing to this he died then the following year shortly before his wife. 

There are few pictures by Ochtervelt which are dated, one of the 
earliest is the group picture of 1663 in the Fogg Museum, a portrait of 
a young man in Frankfort and the “Violinist” in Copenhagen are from 
the year 1668, there are more dated 1669, as for instance, the Dresden 
picture, the Petersburg painting and a picture of a family in a private 
collection exhibited in 1885 in London. After that there are only oc- 
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casional pictures with dates, one dated 1675, in Venice (the woman in 
a faint) and the above mentioned painting of 1708. 

In versatility of theme Ochtervelt leaves nothing to be desired. His 
society pieces are the most numerous, there are, however, other genre 
motives, such as the half length figure in a window (Hamburg Art In- 
stitute), kitchen scene (Collection Arenberg in Brussels), market 
scenes (The Fish Market in the former collection Steengracht at The 
Hague). There are also still life pictures and single and group pic- 
tures as we have seen. The landscape only he does not seem to have 
painted.’ 

The artist does not seem to have been very original in his themes 
and keeps to the lines laid down by the Dutch genre painters of his 
time. We can easily detect the influences which affected him; there 
were three artists especially, Pieter de Hooch, Vermeer and Terborch 
which had a great influence on him and in accordance with this influ- 
ence we can divide his pictures into three groups, to the first group, that 
influenced by Pieter de Hooch belong “The Fish Monger” at The 
Hague (Fig. 2), “The Singer and The Cellist” in a private collection 
in Berlin, to the second group, those influenced by Terborch, belong 
“The Proposal” in Karlsruhe, “Lady with Ring and Maid Servant” 
in National Gallery, a sort of companion piece, “Lady with Letter and 
Maid Servant” in the former Konigswarter collection in Vienna, “Fig- 
ure of a Lady” (lady seated at desk open letter in hand, elbows on 
desk) in a Munich private collection, “The Drinkers” in the Mansi 
gallery in Lucca, a painting which with its lemon yellow, blue and red 
brown tones shows a similarity to the picture in the Ryerson collection 
and is influenced by Vermeer also. The pictures which show Ver- 
meer’s influence are numerous. The pictures in the Ryerson and Van 
Horne collections (Figs. 5 and 6), “The Lady at the Piano” in the 
National Gallery. “The Music Party” in the same collection and a 
similar picture in a New York private collection with two ladies mak- 
ing music, one accompanying a man playing the lute at the left, “A 
Lady and a Child” in Sir Joseph B. Robinson’s collection. In addi- 
tion to these three masters we find other influences in Ochtervelt’s 
works. The portraits such as the one in the Fogg Museum and that 
belonging to Mrs. Whitelaw Reid remind one of the former of Maes, 
the latter of Metsu and Musscher, the still life in Worcester seems to 


1The lovers in a fine, rather Flemish looking landscape in the Prague gallery, is wrongly attrib- 
uted to Ochtervelt. 
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have been influenced by William Kalf, the “Fish Market” in the Steen- 
gracht collection reminds one of Emmanuel de Witte and the artist 
probably had in mind works by Jan Steen when he produced such pic- 
tures as the “Love Sick Woman,” whose pulse the funny doctor is 
feeling, in a Berlin private collection or the “Sleeping Cavalier” whose 
girl is tickling him on the nose, formerly in the collection of John Wal- 
ter in Bearwood. 

Because this artist seemed to have need of this imitative depend- 
ency we have been rather inclined to deprecate his true worth, but un- 
justly. It is true his imagination does not seem to have been espe- 
cially alive to new themes, but this is also true of a great many of his 
contemporaries, for the bourne of inventive genius was not so plenti- 
ful at the end of the classic period in Dutch art. Even such leading 
genre painters of the period as Pieter de Hooch, Terborch, Metsu, 
Maes, and Vermeer, were subject to influences from one another in 
theme, composition and technique. Decisive is the fact that Ochter- 
velt discovered a new lineal and picturesque composition in his paint- 
ings, which may be designated as typical for the fourth generation of 
the seventeenth century, for the art which forms the transition to the 
Roccoco. 

Usually in a discussion of Dutch painting of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we consider the three generations of artists headed by the names 
of Frans Hals, Rembrandt, and Vermeer. Although in general, Ver- 
meer’s art does form the end of the great period, the development of 
art goes on in Holland just as in other countries, but represented only 
by a few artists worthy of consideration. To these, however, Ochter- 
velt belongs. This individual position of the artist can only be ex- 
plained thus, that he had certain characteristics, such as that original 
manner of drawing with so much movement, that feeling for rhythm 
and the complicated color and line composition, which shows him as a 
representative of an art movement such as that of the last period of the 
seventeenth century. It is certainly not a matter of chance that in his 
earlier works he did not distinguish himself — he was certainly at work 
by the middle of the 50’s but did not distinguish himself before the end 
of the 60’s— the manner of that period was not compatible with his 
facile characteristics. These characteristics, which unite him with the 
spirit of the French artists of that time and which began to rule the art 
world of the period, keep his art on the other hand fresh up to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, up to that last known work of 1708, 
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“The Toast” in the Robinson collection (Fig. 9), the composition of 
which is developed on gracefully curved Roccoco curves upward. The 
fact that this composition differs very slightly from the earlier works of 
this artist shows that he was inclined toward this conception of art from 
the very beginning, a manner which celebrated a triumph in the eight- 
eenth century. | 


hy C. Dadian, 


BOURDELLE 


GREAT worker, a great master, a great teacher, are words that 
could be applied to many of the famous artists of the Renaissance. 
They liked to give splendour to life as well as to art and they gathered 
things and persons around them; encouraged the visits of friends to 
their studios, and were generally very proud of their profession. I am 
sure that it is better to produce a work of art amidst joyous laughter 
than from a well of tears. Few artists are now bold enough to be so 
proud of their work, as to invite people to come and rejoice with them 
over it. 

There are some such however; some fine spirits, unconscious 
enough of their own abilities as to exercise them in the light of day in 
view of others; even of other artists. They do not delve into their in- 
ner consciousnesses in search of desolation of the spirit, but exercise 
the gifts the gods made them at birth, by functioning the best of their 
abilities, and by helping others to do the same. 

Antoine-Emile Bourdelle, the master of La Grande Chaumieére; 
painter, decorator, draughtsman, sculptor, critic, poet; the teacher of 
a hundred pupils; the patron of a hundred young sculptors; is the ex- 
ponent today of the grand manner. 

Bourdelle loves to teach and to him teaching is a sacred duty. When 
he sees that his influence is going to keep a young artist along the path 
of his individuality, he is not only willing, but eager, to show him the 
way to perfection. But Bourdelle’s strong and impelling style affects 
them all the same. He disclaims a system of instruction, but yet his 
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whole work and principle proclaim the architectural basis of sculp- 
ture. He is the high-priest of Neo-Gothic and he has a hierarchy to 
which are attached many priests and even missionaries. They go 
forth into all lands, as they come from all lands: to and from Finland, 
Poland, Russia, and the United States, and his work goes from the 
Avenue du Maine in Paris, from the Impasse du Maine, where are the 
six studies of the Big Thatched House, to England, Germany; to 
Czechoslovakia and to Central America. 

Bourdelle is a young man of sixty; a native of Montaubon, Tarn 
and Garonne, in the soft lowlands of Languedoc, and his country bor- 
ders on Provence, and he is therefore a poet; it borders the country of 
the Roman remains which, decadent though they are, fired his imagi- 
nation, and he is therefore a sculptor. One day he saw the escape of 
an imprisoned eagle from his home, and he became an artist, because 
a dream of liberty from interference, and the possibility of the fulfil- 
ment of infinite spiritual desire came to him. 

Toulouse is the most considerable city in the Tarn and Garonne, 
and there Bourdelle learnt the elements of his craft. A certain kind 
Monsieur Emile Pouvillon gave the boy Bourdelle 600 francs, and as 
he was a boy unaccustomed to money, spending his time in watching 
sheep, and later helping his father who was a cabinet maker, the sum 
seemed riches. Upon it he began his career. He went to Paris and 
studied under Falguiére, frequenting the studios of Dalou and Rodin, 
and becoming the friend of the latter. His education therefore was 
mixed, the old traditional form of Falguiére, the new spirit of Dalou, 
and the seed-bearing realism of Rodin, and varied also was his output 
then and since: furniture with wood-carvings, stone and marble carv- 
ings; and all his drawings and designs. Now however he carves no 
more; he is a modeleur, and opposes the contention of the party of en 
taille directe. So busy a man has no time for carving, either direct or 
indirect, and I have no doubt the direct carvers would say that if he 
gave less time to being a poet and musician, and less to teaching, he 
would be a greater sculptor and a possible exponent of their theory. 

Bourdelle began to teach in 1900 at the studio in the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, where he himself went every week with Rodin as the 
monthly visitor. The school at once became world-famous and stu- 
dents flocked from everywhere. The Germans wanted a special school 
for their students of their Berlin and Munich Academies; a finishing 
school, but Bourdelle told them that they would already be finished 
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too far for him by the time they reached him. His association with 
Rodin continued: it included the functions of assistant, companion 
and collaborator. The greatest value of the teaching of these two men 
lay in the privilege they extended to the best of their students in ad- 
mitting them as witnesses of their actual working. 

In the year 1885, Bourdelle, with his Adam after the Fall, began 
his career as exhibitor with an honourable mention. He made his dé- 
but at the Société Nationale, (of which later he became an Associate,) 
with this group, and in 1891 began his long series of portrait and other 
busts of men, women and girls which were continued in the Royal 
Academy at London of 1922 with the forceful bronzes of Sir James 
George Frazer; the great Strasbourg surgeon, Kueberlé, and Anatole 
France, who has said of him “plus fort que Rodin.” Other busts of im- 
portance he has made are of Carpeaux, the sculptor, Ingres, his own 
fellow-countryman, Coquelin ainé, Coquelin cadet and Rodin: but the 
bust of Rodin pales before the astonishing power of the statue of Ro- 
din engaged on his Porte de l’Enfer. This is one of the most tragic 
works of modern art and Bourdelle has summed up the later Rodin in 
this great representation of abortive effort: it is a portrait of the great- 
est spiritual intrigue. The great sculptor is shewn perplexed and baf- 
fled by the mightiness of the task he struggled so gigantically to en- 
compass, and in which he failed. 

With no less imaginative force, Bourdelle has created his plastic 
masterpiece of interpretation in Le Centaur Mourant. Clumsy, un- 
gainly, unfitted in his massive awkwardness to the artificialities of to- 
day, this last surviving spirit of the classic era faints weakly as he 
suspires his last breath; as his once proud head on its once-strong neck 
droops feebly to his massive shoulder. His trunk shrinks while the 
animal form below staggers as a poled ox. The Dying Centaur is a 
magnificent symbol: it is the old world dying, done to death by the 
new world’s conditions; the old pagan strength wasting before the 
heat of the electric furnace of the day; the health of woods and fields 
and seas wilting in the crowded streets and underground railways of 
the great cities. It belongs to the year of the War and has been cast in 
bronze for the Argentine. 

These two works prove very clearly how little in common there is 
in the work of Rodin and Bourdelle; they prove Bourdelle a great ro- 
mantic and no realist, and moreover they prove him a lover of Gothic 
and no classicist, and it is bewildering to realise that in a naturalistic 
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phase of art, complicated as it is in our day by the strivings of new 
esthetic principles and abstractions, there exists one great sculptor 
who not only carries the torch of romanticism onward, but compels a 
following, not only of his own pupils which is to be expected, but a 
greater, composed of all those young artists who feel the divine fire 
scorching them ; those who are left cold by abstractions ; those who are 
forming the considerable Neo-Gothic movement of today; those in 
whom the spirit of medizvalism burns freshly as it has ever done in 
the heart of Bourdelle. 

The Mickiewicz monument, the great national memorial for Po- 
land, with its central and surmounting statue of the great Polish poet 
and patriot after whom it is named, is symbolic as is so much of Bour- 
delle’s work. The monument like others is notable not only for the 
conception of Mickiewicz, a marching figure, leading a nation to lib- 
erty, equipped only with a stout staff and the divine fire of patriotism, 
but for the statuesque accessories ; the forceful and expressive L’Epo- 
pée Polonaise, the vivid, almost nude figure with strong wings ready to 
soar, and heavy sword ready to strike for victory and liberty. It is 
the same with the monument to General Alvear at Buenos Aires; the 
equestrian statue itself is an imposing piece of decorative sculpture, 
but the wonderful figure of Force, one of the details of the monument, 
shews more of the genius of its creator, a figure compact of rude 
strength; a face compact of frigid determination; a figure such as you 
only see emerging from the mould of the best Gothic; a figure which 
even the primitives in Greece or Assyria or Egypt or Central Africa 
could not match for rudeness and virile grace. Another great monu- 
ment is the war memorial Défenseurs at Montauban, the artist’s birth- 
place. 

The French tradition of mural decoration has remained unbroken 
through the years and Bourdelle continues it, but adds new elements. 
The great monuments of such work exist mostly in Paris, and Le 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées has become one of them. Its architects, 
A. & G. Perret, provided such opportunities in their structure as are 
seldom met with, and they offered them to great artists capable of tak- 
ing advantage of them. Bourdelle is responsible for the greater part, 
and accomplished four years’ work in the two years’ period given to 
him. 

Not only has necessity driven Bourdelle back upon the classical 
myths, predilection too has had its part in the process, for many of his 
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isolated works are derivations from the classical backwaters which he 
has endowed with new being and intensity. There are the Héraclés of 
1910 and the Penelope au Fuseau of 1912, in bronze; the Pallas Athé- 
née, in bronze patinated in gold, of 1905; all seen in the small one-man 
show at the Galérie Povolozky in Paris in 1922. A larger work is the 
bronze group of the Young Faun with conches and a goat, and all these 
pieces indicate Bourdelle’s love for the subjects, and indicate how he 
treats them, not as sculptor’s subjects, but as objects of affection and 
inspiration. 

Not all of his subjects are so derived, for one of his finest groups is 
his Virgin and Child, a veritable piece of Gothicism both in subject 
and treatment, summing up in this direction Bourdelle’s love and un- 
derstanding. His last work, and in this spirit perhaps his greatest, is 
La Vierge a Offrande, the modelling of which was so far completed that 
a plaster cast of it was exhibited at the Salon d’Automne last year. 
When this is set up, carved in stone, it will be twelve metres in height 
including the socle, and will dominate a hill at Niederdruck in Alsace 
and celebrate that province’s return to the Mother Country. 

The Monument aux mineurs tombés pour la France is also in 
course of execution, high and round like a tower and crowned with a 
miner’s lamp. 

All Bourdelle’s work is of a monumental character, although it is 
not all on a monumental scale, and even in the life-size busts, his style 
imparts a size they do not actually possess, but gives a dignity which 
few sculptured portraits ever acquire. It is his faculty to work in the 
great manner as he lives. He does not rival the old artist-princes in 
material splendour, nor seek to emulate their ostentation, but he does 
what they also did, he devotes his life to the production and the propa- 
gation of art in a large and sumptuous and generous fashion. 
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THREE TAPESTRIES REPRESENTING THE STORY OF 
LUCRETIA IN THE FELIX WARBURG COLLECTION 


HE mediaeval period is preeminently a period of allegory, leg- 

ends, and chivalrous exploits based most of the time on the Bible, 
Mythology or History. The ideas and conceptions of the time are of- 
ten colored by the spirit of antiquity which, in the mediaeval period was 
only known in a superficial way but was charmingly combined with 
their own ideals and beliefs. ‘This can best be observed in works of art 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries where Greek and Roman he- 
roes are introduced without real science but with an exquisite charm. 
The artists basing themselves on the legends of the contemporary his- 
torians imagined an antiquity of their own, in which the heroes are 
represented in mediaeval costumes, portraying personages of the same 
period. This anomaly, however, not only adds to the charm of these 
art productions but has also the merit of bringing down to us the exact 
details of the costumes of the period; moreover, they represent real 
persons with their qualities and defects permeating us with the spirit 
and conceptions of their times. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies there is more science applied to those representations but they 
lose on the other hand the naivety and charm so appealing in the earli- 
er productions. 


The tapestries here produced, from the Collection of Mr. Felix 
Warburg of New York, of which two measure 7 feet, 10 inches in width 
and 6 feet, 10 inches in height, and one 6 feet, 11 inches both in width 
and height, depict scenes from the story of Lucretia, the noble and vir- 
tuous wife of Tarquinus Collatinus, Commander of Collatia. The 
story is described in the “History of Rome” by Titi Livii, and freely 


translated it runs as follows: 


“The Rutulians, a prosperous nation, were attacked by the Romans. 
The causes of this war were, on the side of the Roman King Tarquinus 
Superbus, the desire of improving the financial situation of the Empire 
and the desire of regaining the good graces of his people. The war 
began with the siege of Ardea, a city of the Rutulians, and as it pro- 
ceeded very slowly, the young chiefs and princes often organized festi- 
vals to pass their time. At one of those banquets given by Sextus 
Tarquinus, the son of Tarquinus Superbus, a dispute arose about the 
virtue of their wives. Each of them glorified the virtue of his own 
wife, and the discussion became very animated when Callatinus, the 
husband of Lucretia, suggested to visit their homes by surprise. ‘They 
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agreed, mounted their horses, and first went to Rome where they sur- 
prised the king’s daughters at a splendid festival. From Rome they 
went to Collatia, and there, though it was late in the night, they found 
Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, spinning amid her handmaids. Lu- 
cretia welcomed warmly her husband and his companions, and Sextus 
Tarquinus, in seeing Lucretia so virtuous and beautiful, became in- 
flamed with passion and with an evil desire of dishonouring her. 

“Collatinus and his companions went back to camp, and a few days 
afterwards Sextus returned to Collatia, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived by Lucretia, as her husband’s kinsman. She entertained him to 
supper, after which he retired to the guest room. There he waited 
until everybody was asleep and the house quite calm; then he entered 
the room of Lucretia. Threatening her with his sword, he said: “Si- 
lence, Lucretia: I am Sextus Tarquinus: I am holding my sword 
and shall kill you if you scream .. .’. Then Sextus spoke about his 
love, he begged, threatened, and used all imaginable arguments to 
move Lucretia’s heart. But finding her firmly resolved to resist him, 
he declared that he was going to lay beside her a slave with a cut throat 
whom he would pretend to have killed in order to avenge her husband’s 
honor. Overcome by this argument, Lucretia yields to Sextus’ wishes 
and he departs proud of his victory. 

“As soon as Sextus had departed, Lucretia sent for her husband 
and father. They found her in an agony of sorrow. She told them 
what has happened, enjoined them to avenge her dishonour and then 
stabbed herself to death .. .” (Titi Livii: “The History of Rome”, 
vol. I, book I, LVII-LVIII; and Smith: “Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and My thology, vol. III, p. 977.) 

The tapestries we are concerned with in this article, represent four 
scenes from the story of Lucretia; the first, in which Collatinus and his 
companions, arriving unexpectedly, find Lucretia spinning amid her 
handmaids ; the second, in which Lucretia welcomes Sextus Tarquinus 
who came back a few days later; the scene representing Lucretia enter- 
taining Sextus to supper and the one in which he threatens to kill her 


if she does not yield to his wishes. 

In the first of the tapestries illustrated herewith, we see at the right 
Lucretia’s room hung with red curtains. She herself is at the extreme 
right, wearing a dark blue gown girdled at the waist and trimmed with 
a passementerie border. On her blond hair is a light bonnet, and upon 
her knees is an embroidery at which she is working. Next to her is a 
lady in a rose embroidered gown and a blue bonnet. She is standing 
in front of a lectern covered with blue and reading aloud from an open 
book. Another lady in a blue gown and bonnet and a rose overdress 
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is spinning, and behind her another dressed in blue is standing. At the 
left is a garden through which enters Lucretia’s husband, Collatinus, 
wearing a blue armor and a short red mantle. A small hat is on his 
long blond hair. In his right hand is a staff and turning to his cousin 
Sextus, he points with his left hand toward Lucretia and her maidens. 
Sextus wears over a rose garment a wide blue mantle trimmed with a 
yellow collar and border. On his long blond hair is a blue hat with a 
rose plume. A bearded personage is seen behind. 


In the second panel we see Sextus Tarquinus, who, coming back a 
few days later, is welcomed by Lucretia; she represented in a yellow 
brocaded overdress over a blue gown, he wearing the same costume as 
in the first panel. Behind Lucretia are her lady companions. The 
one at the extreme right is dressed in blue, the other in rose. Behind 
Sextus is a young page and his servant, both dressed in rose. In the 
distance at the left is a landscape composed of hills, houses, and trees, 
while the background at the right is formed by the house of Lucretia. 
The foreground is strewn with branches of leaves and flowers. 

The third panel is divided into two scenes. At the left, against a 
mille-fleurs background, Lucretia entertains Sextus to dinner, he wear- 
ing the same costume as in the other panels, she dressed in a rose bro- 
caded gown and a blue bonnet. Behind Lucretia is one of her com- 
panions wearing a blue gown and a rose bonnet; behind Sextus is a 
servitor. ‘Two pages dressed in rose serve wine in rich vessels. A dog 
is seen on the tiled floor in the foreground. 

The scene represented at the right of the same panel, passes in the 
room of Lucretia hung with a rose curtain. Lucretia is in her bed, and 
Sextus in a light green mantle over a rose gown is grasping her arm 
with his left hand, while threatening her with a sword which he holds 
in his right. A Moor in a greenish mantle lined with rose and trimmed 
with a rose collar is climbing a ladder. 

A border composed of branches of leaves, flowers and ribbons 
against a rose ground frames the tapestries. The dominant colors are 
rose, blue and yellow. 

Tapestries depicting the story of Lucretia are not numerous. Va- 
sari speaks highly of a set of tapestries from the life of Lucretia de- 
signed by Salviati (1510-1563) and woven in Florence by Jean Rost 
and Nicholas Karcher. Another set in 5 pieces was designed by Giug- 
lio Romano (see Guiffrey: Les tapisseries du 12 au 16 siécle, p. 172, 
and Thoson: A history of tapestry, p. 223 and 248). 
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The tapestries here described are of an earlier period. They were 
made about 1500; as shown by the costumes which fix the exact date 
of the tapestries. They show the Italian influence which was already 
noticeable with the first Italian expedition of Charles VIII, and which 
became much stronger about 1500, under the reign of Louis XII. The 
men’s attire, characteristic of the time, included a short pleated gown 
with wide sleeves, a round soft hat with turned up rim, and shoes with 
very large tops, all of which can be observed in the tapestries here re- 
produced. As for the costumes worn by Lucretia and her companions, 
they are the characteristic costumes of the time, the same which Anne 
de Bretagne and the ladies of her court have adopted. This, added to the 
type of the personages and their grouping point unmistakably to a 
French origin of the panels. They belong to a group of tapestries in 
which are developed all the natural qualities of the French spirit. We 
find in them the tendency so characteristic of the late French Gothic 
tapestries and which consists of disposing logically and freely only a 
small number of personages over the surface. The background does 
not overshadow the importance of the scene represented and the story 
is told in a simple and intelligible way. They were probably woven in 
the region of the Loire where French art attained its highest develop- 
ment at that time. As for the set itself it is most probable that there 
were two or three other panels completing the story of Lucretia, namely 
those depicting her confession and her death. 
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TWO MARINES BY ALBERT P. RYDER 


HE two very notable marines from the brush of Albert Pinkham 

Ryder presented herewith have not been reproduced hitherto and 
until a year or so ago were unknown to me. They are particularly fine 
examples of the great American master of imaginative painting and 
illustrate very conclusively the strength of design that is the founda- 
tion upon which he built all his masterpieces of pictorial representa- 
tion. Only in the subtlest heightening or lowering of his imaginative 
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power in handling the values of light and shadow in the restricted hues 
in which his marines are painted can they be said to vary much, if at 
all, in quality. The variation is almost imperceptible to the casual 
glance and sometimes so slight as after careful examination to be hard- 
ly sufficient to influence one’s liking for them or estimate of their artis- 
tic merit. One’s choice among them is probably more often than not a 
matter of inexplicable feeling than the result of any definite idea of the 
superiority or inferiority of one or another. 

In the Sailing by Moonlight, recently presented to the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts in New York by a discriminating American collec- 
tor, though the underlying design upon which the composition, is, as it 
were, built up, is hardly insistent, it is nevertheless perfectly apparent 
and is accountable for that sense of motion which carries the graceful 
shallop like a winged thing across the water to the right. The picture 
is unusually intriguing in its quiet loveliness of atmosphere and tone. 
The subdued color is handled with profound reticence and the delicate 
gradations of value throughout the canvas accentuate its emotional ap- 
peal. What little likeness of reality it presents is no more than is suffi- 
cient for the adequate expression of a tender and transitory mood. 
Clouds, sky and the little boat, black against the moonlit night, are hard- 
ly more exact than the symbolic images of the primitives. But like 
those inventions of the early masters they are impressive with the true 
grandeur of utter simplicity. The verities of nature and of life in these 
symbols of Ryder’s represent the material world. The atmosphere, the 
light and the dark that encompass it, and the poignant sense of spiritual 
beauty inherent therein are expressed by the artist in his own individual 
way, through the medium of color peculiar to himself, as harmonized 
through the finest modulations of tone. 

Except for the very beautiful Sloping Mast and Dipping Prow, I 
know of no other marine by Ryder with a golden sky like the Sunset at 
Sea. The panel is a transcendent piece of glowing color more like a bit 
of brilliant enamel than pigment. Lacking the omnious aspect of many 
of his moonlights, with their misshapen areas of drifting cloud and 
steel-blue sky, this Sunset palpitates with a splendor, undimmed and 
unbroken, that lights the heavens as far as the eye can penetrate. The 
movement of the boat, so nicely balanced and so insinuating in its 
subtlety, is the rhythm of a poetry as perfect as one will find anywhere 
in painting — a poetry saturated with the music of tumbling water and 
singing wind. A warm and alluring piece of color it is no more realis- 
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tic than his other marines and its power as a work of art results wholly 
from its suggestiveness as an imaginative creation of obvious nobility. 
Ryder who was unquestionably one of the greatest imaginative 
painters that ever lived was also one of the most original in his inven- 
tions. His creations in their austerity stand alone in the realm of pic- 
torial art like other great masterpieces. He had an intimate under- 
standing of the inevitable relations of material and spiritual values 
that enabled him to infuse into the symbolic simplicity of his composi- 
tions a definite modicum of romance and beauty, adventure and trag- 
edy. More forcibly than the greatest realists of his time he brought 
home to others the magic and mystery of life and an adequate compre- 
hension of its heroic possibilities. There is almost as much invisible 
in his pictures as one may see — suggestions, intimations of exquisite 
beauty and tender feeling, of profound thought and spiritual fervor. 
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For those interested in the painting of Blakelock this review 
of his work and life should prove very attractive. 

— The Burlington Magazine. 

250 copies. $15.00 net 


George Inness 
By Elliott Daingerfield 
Must take first place as a document of the personality, life 
and work of George Inness. —International Studio. 
250 copies. $25.00 net. 


Fifty Paintings by Inness 
Introduction by Elliott Daingerfield 
Presents more pictures by the artist than any one before 
has been able to see together, except in the exhibition held 
after Inness’ death. —The Dial. 


300 copies. $25.00 net. 





Homer Martin 
By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


A thoroughly sympathetic and intelligent piece of criticism, 
and throws a great deal of interesting light upon the char- 
acter, the aims and the personality of the painter. 

—Boston Transcript. 


250 copies. $20.00 net. 
Fifty-eight Paintings 
by Homer Martin 
Described by Dana Carroll 


The reproductions form a little gallery, through which one 
may become intimately acquainted with the painter's genius. 
Martin’s beautiful quality of design, his synthetic habit and his 
feeling for form may all be studied in these plates, 

—The New York Tribune, 


300 copies, $25.00 net. 


Alexander Wyant 
By Eliot Clark 


Mr. Clark has conducted his analysis with tact, lucidity and 
judgment. He rightly emphasizes the intimacy and charm of 


wyem. 300 copies. $20.00 net. —The Nation. 
Sixty Paintings 
by Alexander Wyant 
Described by Eliot Clark 


As a volume of record the book is, of course, invaluable. 
— New York Times. 


The photogravures are superb and the typography is per- 
fect. —New York Herald. 
250 copies. $25.00 net. 
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PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 
By the Old Masters 


AND ENGRAVINGS 


LONDON: 43, Otp Bonp Street, W.1. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS 


Published by FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


28 East 85th Street, New York 





EARLY AMERICAN 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS IN OILS 
By TxeroporE Botton 


Octavo. In two or three volumes. Illustrated. Limited edition 
of 325 copies. In preparation. 

The present work, together with Mr. Bolton’s previous vol- 
umes on our native portrait miniaturists and draughtsmen in 
crayons, will cover the entire field of early American portrai- 
ture. The number of painters listed runs into the hundreds and 
the names of their sitters into the thousands, many of them 
heretofore unrecorded, Many notable portraits hitherto unpub- 
lished are reproduced. 


EARLY CONNECTICUT 
ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN 


By Freperic FaircHILD SHERMAN 


Octavo. With many full page plates reproducing early speci- 
mens of Connecticut art and carftsmanship. Limited edition of 
325 copies. $6.50 net, delivered. In press. 

A series of alphabetically arranged lists of over 700 of the 
early artists and craftsmen of Connecticut giving dates, places 
of residence and in some instances other interesting informa- 
tion. All who are interested in antiques and in the develop- 
ment of art and industry in New England will find it a useful 
handbook, 


J. ALDEN WEIR 
By Freperic FaircHILD SHERMAN 


Quarto, With 12 photogravure plates. 250 copies trinted from 
type on hand-made paper. In preparation, 

This monograph investigates the origins of Weir’s artistic 
impulse and traces his development as a landscape, genre, por- 
trait and “‘still-life’’ painter. The fine simplicity and sincerity 
of his pictures is emphasized by the author and illustrated in 
reproductions of exceptional canvases. 








CHARLES FRASER 
By Atice R. H. Smitu « D. E. HuGer Smitu 


Octavo, With 4 full page photogravure plates and over 50 pho- 
tographic reproductions of Fraser’s miniatures. Limited edition 
of 325 copies. $10.25 net, delivered. In press. 

The first volume upon one of the most highly esteemed of 
early American portrait miniaturists. The artist’s development 
is shown in the numerous reproductions which are commented 
upon individually in the text. The biographical portion of the 
book presents an adequate resumé of Fraser’s life. 


THE MODERN TENDENCY 
IN AMERICAN PAINTING 


By CaTHERINE Beacu Ety 


Octavo. With many full page reproductions of representative 
examples of contemporary painting. Limited edition of 325 
copies. $7.65 net, delivered. In press. 

Many of the most prominent and popular of our native paint- 
ers appear in this work, together with several whose work is 
marked with real distinction or great promise. Miss Ely is un- 
usually successful in determining upon and illustrating the spe- 
cial qualities that explain their interest and appeal. 


THE ART OF FRESCO PAINTING 
By R. La Montacne StHvusBert 


Octavo. Illustrated. Wrappers. $1.60 net, delivered. 
Now ready. 

A helpful technical handbook for the pictorial artist who is 
interested in the subject, by an instructor at the American School 
of fine arts in Paris. The author’s style is direct and simple, 
his understanding of the subject thorough and his conclusions 
as to methods and results valuable for the guidance of students 
and beginners. 
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